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REVIEWS. 

King Alfred's Old English Version of St. Augustine's Soliloquies. 
Edited with Introduction, Notes, and Glossary, by Henry 
Lee Hargrove, Ph. D. New York : Henry Holt and Co., 
1902. 8vo., lvii + 120 pp. (Yale Studies in English. Albert 
S. Cook, Editor. No. XIII.) 

When, in the year 1893, 1 undertook to reprint * the Old English 
version of St. Augustine's Soliloquies, I had no other purpose in 
view than the making of a ' diplomatic ' and easily accessible text, 
which might be used as the basis for a doctoral dissertation. 

The only earlier edition 2 of the piece, that of Cockayne, had long 
been out of print ; and the fact that it had appeared so long ago, 
when the interest in the exact reproduction of manuscript peculiari- 
ties was not so great as it has been in recent years, seemed sufficient 
justification for a new edition. 

My real interest in the Soliloquies as a probable composition of 
Alfred the Great was aroused later by a detailed study 3 of the 
linguistic and grammatical peculiarities of the work. It was at 
that time that the thought came of preparing an edition of the 
Soliloquies which should embrace the Old English and a modern 
translation in parallel columns, with the original Latin and variant 
readings on the lower half of the page, an introduction, and a 
vocabulary. With this end in view, considerable materials were 
gathered during the three or four years after 1894 — fresh collations 
of the text with the manuscript were made, facsimiles of two pages 
of the manuscript were procured, a large part of the Latin original 
was copied, etc. 

The preparation of the work for publication moved very slowly, 

1 ' Blooms' von Konig JSlfred, Englische Studien, 18. 331 ft. 

8 O. Cockayne, The Shrine, a Collection of Occasional Papers on Dry Subjects. 
London, 1864-1869. 

3 Die Spraehe der Altenglisehen Bearbeitung der Soliloquien Angustinn. Darm- 
stadt, 1894. 
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on account of the pressure of college duties and growing interests along 
ether lines of study. When, therefore, I discovered two or three 
years ago that Mr. Hargrove had become interested in the text, and 
that he was anxious to undertake the work of editing the same, with 
vocabulary, etc., I readily resigned whatever prior claims I might 
have, and turned over all the materials of importance that I pos- 
sessed into his hands, with, of course, the earnest hope and expecta- 
tion that the work would be done thoroughly. This expectation has 
been fully realized. Professor Hargrove has performed a very 
difficult task with scholarly judgment and acumen. Seldom has a 
student of Old English had' to deal with such a corrupt and obscure 
text, and seldom has a scholar in the face of such conditions suc- 
ceeded so admirably in bringing order out of chaos. 

While the reprint of 1893 is in many respects superior to 
Cockayne's text, it is by no means free from errors — many of them 
typographical, a considerable number due to oversight, and not a 
few the result of the inexperience of the editor. A casual com- 
parison of this text with that of Professor Hargrove's edition will 
give only a faint conception of the difficulties he had to contend 
with. It was necessary for him to resort frequently to excision, 
alteration, and emendation, but in almost every case the editor has 
succeeded in making the text better and the sense clearer. It seems 
to me that Hargrove's edition will be the ' final ' one of this interest- 
ing and important piece of Old English prose. 

There is only one point of the work that I am inclined to find 
fault with, namely, the rather sweeping normalization of the peculiar 
manuscript forms. Hargrove has frequently altered manuscript 
forms where it was not at all necessary, and where the alterations 
lead to considerable confusion, or at least to inconsistency. If the 
normalization were followed out carefully according to some phonetic 
principle, there could of course be no objection, so long as the 
manuscript readings were given in the margin. But even in that 
case the text would lose much of its individuality, as well as 
attractiveness, to the student of Old English dialectal peculiarities. 
For example, if we alter geSengst (4. 2) to gebencst, should we not 
write bring® for brincfo (21. 20)? Why is there any necessity for 
altering eg to g in words like pincgum (28. 13), pineg (40. 2 ; 51. 10), 
etc. ? The gemination is here hardly due to carelessness on the part 
of the copyist. There would be just as much reason for dropping 
one g in ftingges (32. 22). There is even less excuse for altering 
geseadvnsnes (28. 6) to geseeadmmes ; or at any rate, let us normalize 
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an similar forms in the text. We find seel (28. 9), sceal (normalized, 
35. 18), seal (30. 16) ; geseafta (31. 17) etc. In most cases it would 
appear hardly necessary to change the ms. final m into n, but it is 
more undesirable to make the alterations on one page, and omit them 
on another. There are, for instance, at least five examples of ]>am 
uttram on pp. 18-19, while we find yam ylean (for yleam, 20. 16), 
eagan (22. 2), yam welan (23. 19), etc. ; but sitStSam (45. 10). 

Hargrove's book may be divided into four parts : (1) Introduction 
(i-itVn); (2) Text, with original Latin and variant readings on 
lower part of page (1-70) ; (3) Notes (71-74) ; (4) Glossary (75-120). 
The Introduction is preceded by the Preface, Table of Contents, and 
two facsimile reproductions from the manuscript. The Introduction 
deals succinctly and interestingly with the importance of Alfred's 
life and work, ' Manuscripts and Reprints,' ' Grammatical Observa- 
tions,' ' Relation of Alfred to St. Augustine,' ' Relation of Alfred's 
Version of the Soliloquies to his other works,' and ' Discussion of 
Alfred's Version of the Soliloquies.' Hargrove also shows in this 
part of the book, and in the Notes, that King Alfred was indebted 
to Jerome for many of his thoughts, especially those of Book III. 

Of Hargrove's discussions in the Introduction, that which con- 
siders King Alfred's authorship of the Soliloquies is of especial 
importance. He brings forward new evidence in favor of Alfredian 
authorship, in addition to the convincing array of proof already 
adduced by Wulker, 4 Hubbard, 6 Wulfing, 6 and others. There 
would now seem to be no reason for any hesitation on the part of 
scholars and critics to include the Soliloquies among the genuine 
works of Alfred the Great. 

The statement (p. xvii) that the manuscript of the Soliloquies is 
' in the same hand as the Beowulf is of course incorrect. Junius' 
transcript is, to be sure, of little importance for purposes of textual 
criticism, but his alterations extend to numerous minor features, 
besides that of y to 8. I should hardly say that the 'quantity 
marks [are] in the shape of a circumflex,' * for they are, in reality, 
of two kinds : (1) the usual hook of OE. manuscripts, and (2) simple 
short strokes resembling the acute accent. 

The words gehede (38. 5), undefehst (39. 8) have not ' dropped ' 8 
an r, but the letter has been torn away with a strip of the manu- 

4 Paul u. Braune's Beiirage 4. 101 ff. 

i Mod. Lang. Notes 9. 161-171. 'Englisehe Stvdim 20. 335 f. 

' Cf. p. xviii. 8 Cf . p. xxi. 
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script. In speaking of the relation of the Soliloquies to Boethius, 
Hargrove fails to mention Wulfing's contribution in Englisehe 
JStudien. 9 

A separate list of the most important books used and quoted 
might well have found a place in the Introduction. 

It would have been worth while to mention the fact in the foot- 
notes, at least, of p. 2, that there is a brief account in Latin of the 
origin (?) of the manuscript at the bottom of fol. 2 b . This Latin is 
written in a 15th or 16th century hand, and I give it here according 
to a copy made in 1901, because it differs slightly from the versions 
elsewhere : Sic liber est Eeetu beate Marie de Smvika. Quern qui 
ab eadem abstulerit. Vel Titulum istum sodale (/) deleuerit in eidem 
ecete tandem satisfeeerit '. Sit Anathema. Marantha. fiat. fiat. Am. 
Amen. 

The meaning of for w (= very), 2. 23 ; 34. 15 seems to have escaped 
Hargrove, as he does not mention it in the Glossary. It appears 
also doubtful whether wmanne (4. 8, 11) is an adjective or a substan- 
tive, although Hargrove gives it only as adjective. Wiilfing says 
of this word, 11 after quoting two passages from Orosius (where 
dmenne is an adjective), as well as the passage from Soliloquies : 
'Wenn bei dieser zweiten halfte der stelle nichts verderbt oder 
umgestellt ist, musste man darnach cemenne fur ein hauptwort mit 
der bedeutung " verlassensein, freisein von" halten; dies konnte 
dann auch fur die erste halfte gelten, wo alsdann der punkt zwischen 
stoge und -j . . . . richtig angebracht ware.' Wiilfing also notes that 
cemenne occurs once in Guthlae (187), otherwise only in Orosius and 
the Soliloquies, which fact strengthens the evidence in favor of 
common authorship for the two last-named works. It seems to 
me quite probable that cemenne, as it occurs in the Soliloquies, 
is a noun. 

As regards Professor Cook's 12 emendation, hlaford, for the manu- 
script hofeut (29. 20), it may be said that the reading makes excellent 
sense, and the only objection that I see against it (and that not a 
very serious one) is the impossibility of a copyist making such a 
bungle of a very familiar word. He writes the word hlaford cor- 
rectly a score of times in the piece. On the other hand, it is easy to 

9 20. 335 f. 

10 Cf. Wiilfing, Syntax in den Werken Alfreds des Orossen, 2. 2. p. 277. 

11 Engl. Stud. 20. 336. 

12 Cf. Mod. Lang. Notes for November, 1902, col. 419. 
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understand how he might have so corrupted such an unfamiliar 
word as hasaeta. 13 

Hargrove's arrangement of the text into a preface and three 
books, with the parts of the dialogue and the paragraphs clearly 
indicated after the manner of modern English style, is very advan- 
tageous from a pedagogical point of view. It seems, however, rather 
unfortunate that he summarily disposed of the numerous pa cwceS 
wj's and pa cwceS heo's of the manuscript, in their many different 
forms. But they would have taken up a great deal of extra space 
in the margins. 

The Latin on the lower half of the page makes it convenient for 
every student to compare the Old English at all times with the 
original. And in the brief, thoroughly compressed notes at the end 
of the text the editor calls especial attention to unusual forms and 
constructions, and to those passages wherein King Alfred altered, 
added to, or eliminated from, St. Augustine's Latin. 

The Glossary is remarkably free from misprints and other errors, 
and it contains all the various forms of the different words (corrupt 
and otherwise). It is therefore very easy to find any case or tense- 
form in the text by referring to the radical form in the Glossary. 

I have noted the following errors in Hargrove's book, for which, 
so far as they are the result of oversight and occur in the text, 
I assume my share of responsibility. They are for the most part 
of trifling importance. P. xl. 16, read responsibility; liv. 22, read 
has; 2. 2, read wes; 2. 15, read cegfteres; 6. 20, ms. eal para arist; 
6. foot-note ' 19 aealdS ' del., second part of foot-note 22, read 
geeyrS y celc para ; 7. 9, read Bu ; 10. 3, MS. gears (for gross) ; 14- 9, 
pa cwoeft ie (before Nu) should have been noted ; H. 19, read wold ; 

H. 20, read wolde; 15. 15, ms. cuman; 15. 19, MS. swilice; 16. 8, 
forpipe; 18. 4, ms. nan above line; 18. 18, ms. e&ndn; 18. 13, del. 
note 'ms. hyrinunge,' also Gloss, p. 97; 18. 18, note read rnXd pam; 

be 

19. 6, read Ne canst [Sw] %onne (?); 20. 1, MS. j porfien; 20. 6, note 
read ftorte; 21. 4, ge above Hue; 21. 19, ms. ts mahte; 22. 9, read 

byS ; 22. 15, read geseeadwisnes ; d in gestadpines above line ; 22. 19, 

/ 
h in Drihten above line ; 28. 5, ms. heast; 23. 17, according to Har- 
grove's principle of marking, read ewyst, though I do not see why y 
or i in this word should be long (cf. Gloss, under cwefian) ; 24.. 14, 

18 It is a matter of little moment for the sense of the passage whether we 
render hasoeta 'rower,' 'master,' or 'pilot.' 
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ie above line in ms. ; 25. 9, ms. freonseype ; 25. 16, read dgyme ; 28. 

c 

1, read geseonne; 28. 13, ms. sylon; 29. 1, insert comma after 
sceolde; 80. 2, ms. Bro; 31. 19, Ms. hcd; 82. 3, MS. brohne; 82. 
note 20, read beo ; note 22, read siluum ; 84- 19, ms. c above line in 

hwilene (both times) ; 85. 2, ie® not given in Gloss. ; 85. 19, ms. 
h 

hdgi£; 88. 1, read getyohhod; 88. 5, r in geherde torn away from 
ms. ; 55. 7, part of g in agnum torn off ms. ; &9. 8, r in underfehst 

ne 

torn from ms. ; also first part of N in ne; 4-1. 7, ms. gedohde ; 41. 
19, 1st f and he above line ; .£2. 5, betweona f Simple beo (prep.) is 
always normalized ; 1$. 15, a syllable erased after on ; 43. 7, MS. ie 

above line ; 10. ceter ; 44- 10, ms. originally lybbam, last stroke of m 
erased; 44- 23, read skzreblinde ; 45. 10, read SvSSan (normalized 

c H 

form); 47- 6, ms. onsinian; 47. 17, MS. 8 widdm; 48- 12, pe above 
line; 49. 18, ms. folg erased before folige; 50. 1, ms. ne in annes 
almost erased; 50. 11, is above line; note read 16, 17 and 18 for 
'14, 15 and 16 ; ' 51. 11, a erased before aesung ; 52. 5, ms. forgitan, 
not forhitan as in note and Gloss. ; 52. 6, read ewa$ ; 55. 7, ms. a 
letter erased before f ; 55. 17, MS. final 8 in %inc$ altered to g ; 56. 
6, si corrected from se in ms. ; 57. 9, ms. a letter erased between I and 
d of first woldest; 58. 20, ms. a syllable erased between is and pe; 
59. 8, se erased after Icesse ; 59. 9, 8 all that remains of pcet in ms. ; 

a 

59. 17, a word erased in ms. before geseeapen; 60. 12, ms. andwerde; 

a t 

60. 6 (note), read byd ; 61. 8, ms. togedere mest ; 61. 34, crlst corrected 

e 

from crest; 62. 20, ms. forgtten ; 62. 21, n torn off from sweotoloran; 

d i 

68. 33, MS. gesceawisnesses ; creste; 64- 1, letter erased after pur h; 
del. note ' 1 gesceadwisnesses ; ' 64- 18, one hyt erased after swa ; 



65. 11, a letter erased between g and o in godena; 65. 14, ms hera; 

65. 28, MS. rihtvnsne; 66. 13, read hcealgum; 66. 20, ms. gehef\god ; 

66. 30, ms. swilne; 67. 19, del. . after beftan; 67. 21, MS.^e habbaft; 

n 

67. 31, MS. forwyr \ dest ; 67, notes &8 and 28, read £0 and #-? ; note 

26, read gearnoft; 68. 16, ms. g before pa; 68. 23, ms. freodum; 69. 

h 

27, ms. hwilcees ; 70. 3, ms. nan wit ; 73. (38. 5) read togeefnan ; 76. 
read agyman for agymian ? 80. under byre read 62, 12 ; 86. under 

forgytan del. ' ms. forhitan ; ' forlytel does not occur in Boethius or 
anywhere else except Soliloquies (?) ; read fremman here or gefremian 
p. 89 ; 87. under furftum read 66. 29 for 66. 26 ; under ge read both; 
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88. read gebridlan; 92. del. gestyhtan, etc.; under gesund del. ms. 
gefunde ; 96. under heah del. ' MS. hearam ; ' 97. under hrlnung del. 
ms. hyrinunge; read ic for c; &?. del. (?) after cudgel; 106. under 

c 

seeacen read MS. seoc ; 110. under swteSer del. ' ms. swceder ; ' under 
swincan read strive; under sylf read ms. siluum; 111. under twa read 
twegera; as to the word toseean Hargrove's emendation seems to 
me to be unnecessary ; tose&an (for ms. tosedan) =' discriminate ' is a 
better woxd ; toseean =' seek ' hardly makes sense here " ; 114, under 
ungemetlic(e), ' excessive ' and ' immoderately ' should be in italics ; 
116. under wanian read wanede for wanide, and for wamde. 

Some of the definitions in the Glossary might well have been 
made more complete, as, for example that of cet. With the excep- 
tion of 1. 8, does the word in the Soliloquies usually have the meaning 
' at, near ? ' 

Wm. H. Hulme. 

Western Reserve University. 



Beowulf. Translated out of the Old English by Chauncey 
Brewster Tinker, M. A. New York, Newson & Company. 
1902. Pp. 158. 

Mr. Tinker has had the courage to add to the Beowulf bibliography 
by bringing out a new translation of the poem. He has not been 
bold enough, however, to try his hand at another metrical version, 
since no verse-form seems to have proved a really satisfactory 
medium. He has also deemed it expedient to take some well con- 
considered stylistic liberties, for example, in the arrangement of 
words and clauses, in the interpretation of 'pregnant words and 
phrases,' in the treatment of certain compounds that should be 
considered as 'conventional phrases in which the original meta- 
phorical sense is dead.' Archaisms of diction, which had been 
affected by most of his predecessors, have been studiously eschewed. 
The sentences are, as a rule, enclosed in a small compass. Having 
thus kept clear of some of the chief obstacles in the way of an 
idiomatic rendering, Mr. Tinker has succeeded in giving us a very 
acceptable Beowulf — simple, sensible, and pleasing ; maybe a little 

14 Wulfing (Syntax 2. 1. p. xii) translates ' wahr machen.' 



